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Da. I hope you cannot think but my sister would be very glad it had been otherwise.
Fa. What need she trouble herself about his religion ?
Da. It is my business, sir, to give you an account of the facts, not to enter into the argument; 'tis enough that one daughter has displeased you already.
Fa. Well, well; I see she is come home again: I have nothing to say to her ; I don't look upon her as any relation of mine.
Da. If you don't abate something, sir, and show yourself a little tender of her, I believe you will soon have but two daughters to provide for ; perhaps not that, for I think it will break all our hearts to see it.
All that his eldest daughter could say, or that either of his sisters in the country had said, had yet no effect upon him; but he carried it so reserved to his daughter, that she appeared in the family as if she had not belonged to him, and he continued it so long, that it began to be very probable he would never alter it; which so grieved the poor young lady, that she fell very sick with it, and it was feared she inclined to a consumption; and being very ill one day, her sister, who was her fast friend and only comforter, desired she would go out a little, and take the air: so they resolved to go to their aunt's, at Hampstead; the sister's design being to persuade her to stay two or three days with their aunt; in which short journey, several strange like adventures befel them, which will gradually introduce themselves in the following discourse, which began between them as they were in the coach going to Hampstead.